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28 Glass's Life of Washington. [July? 

Of force and impetus there is enough in the western char- 
acter ; all that is lacking is direction. The ship has enough 
of headway, she only needs to be' skilfully steered. Religious 
restraint is needed, moral principle is needed, wise guidance 
is needed. A deep reverence for truth, a profound respect 
for law, a ready submission to right, a loyal allegiance to duty, 
these will make the western character as perfect as humanity 
can ever hope to become. 



Art. II. — Georgii Washingtonii, America. Septentrionalis 
Civitatum Fozderatarum Prwsidis Primi, Vita, Francisco 
Glass, A. M., Ohioensi, Litteris Latinis conscripta. 
Neo-Eboracopoli ; typis fratrum Harperorum. 1835. 

Francis Glass, the author of this life of Washington, was 
educated, as we are informed by the editor, Mr. Reynolds, 
in Philadelphia ; and spent the earlier part of his life in 
that city and vicinity, in literary pursuits. Afterwards, he 
resided some time in the interior of Pennsylvania, and then 
removed to Ohio ; where, in a secluded spot, oppressed with 
domestic discomfort, and surrounded by all the ills of pov- 
erty, he was employed in school-keeping ; teaching those, 
who, for the most part, were acquiring the simplest ru- 
diments of an English education. Glass seems to have 
possessed much sensibility, a preparation not always the 
most effectual for contending against the ills of life ; but ad- 
versity did not entirely break his spirit. In circumstances 
the most unfavorable for mental effort, he continued to 
cherish the favorite studies of his youth ; and though re- 
moved from books and learned men, he was not beyond the 
reach of literary ambition. He early formed the plan, sug- 
gested, no doubt, by his occupation, of preparing a life of 
Washington in Latin, for the use of schools ; and in spite of 
numerous discouragements, and with few of the necessary 
helps for writing this language with a proper regard to au- 
thorities, especially in treating of modern transactions, he at 
length brought his contemplated work to a conclusion. To 
Mr. Reynolds, who had been his pupil, and who afterwards 
generously acted towards him the part of a patron, he de- 
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livered his manuscript with an urgent request, that it should 
be published. This was promised ; and accordingly, during 
the last year, under the care of Mr. Reynolds, the work 
appeared from the press. The author, in the mean time, 
had paid the debt of nature ; and was denied the pleasure of 
hearing, that his long-cherished performance was in the hands 
of the public. 

The writing of a life of Washington, in the Latin language, 
though doubts have been expressed as to the necessity or 
use of such a work, and a preference strongly declared for 
the vernacular tongue, is a literary enterprise, which, so far 
from deserving censure, ought rather to be met with com- 
mendation. The time has been, and that not distant, when 
the language of Rome was selected by historians as the best 
adapted to give notoriety as well as durability to their per- 
formances, and even now, a faithful account of the exploits 
and character of the principal founder of our republic, exhib- 
ited in pure Latin, would be read by numbers, to whom the 
same story in English, would be either not at all, or only 
partially known. Among the numerous students in our coun- 
try, who acquire some knowledge of the Latin, some may be 
excited to new zeal and assiduity, by having their attention 
called to the manner in which events of our history may be 
recorded in that language ; or, if such a work should be 
thought suited only to the taste and fancy of a few, and to be 
a mere curiosity in letters, neither its preparation nor publica- 
tion can be justly a matter of reproach. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, that there 
are any insuperable difficulties, in communicating a knowledge 
of modern improvements and events, in an ancient language so 
copious as the Latin. If we inquire, how our own language, 
for the last two or three centuries, has been accommodated to 
the progress of the arts and sciences, the changes of govern- 
ment, the extension of commerce, and to the numerous im- 
provements in the intercourse of nations, as well as of the 
internal condition of so many countries, we shall find, that it 
has been done to a small extent by the introduction of new 
words. Old terms, employed before in cases somewhat an- 
alogous, have generally been adopted to supply the want. It 
is an excellence rather than a defect of language, that most 
words taken separately, are ambiguous, and are made definite 
by their adjuncts. These latter varying endlessly, a form of 
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speech even moderately copious, easily suits itself to any 
exigency. When the art of printing was invented in the fif- 
teenth century, very few words were coined to express the 
new mechanical contrivances and new processes for multiply- 
ing the copies of books. Thus type, press, proof, to com- 
pose, to print, and most of the nomenclature of this novel 
mystery, will be found to be old words in new applications. 
No change was made in the idiom or structure of the lan- 
guage ; the meanings only of certain words were extended to 
objects analogous to those which they formerly designated. 

The same fact is seen in the vocabulary of fire-arms. 
The words arms, powder, ball, shot, shell, mortar, to fire, 
to shoot, and most others, were by their adjuncts made intel- 
ligible in their new use. A few novel terms were adopted, 
here, as in other cases, from foreign languages ; but their 
number is comparatively small. In the later innumerable 
improvements in manufactures of various kinds, and even in 
the accession of new objects in the construction and use of 
steam-boats and rail-roads, the same adaptation of old words 
to new uses may be noticed. This principle likewise has 
been extended to the sciences, to subjects of national policy 
and government, and, indeed, to whatever is of recent origin, 
or which has in any way assumed the aspect of novelty. 
The various objects in these later inventions and improve- 
ments may all be made the topics of discourse in the lan- 
guage of Dryden and Addison, by the change of a few 
combinations, with the introduction of an inconsiderable num- 
ber of new terms. The English language, in accommodating 
itself to its necessities, has not been varied in its idiom or 
construction. If changes have been made in these respects, 
they must be ascribed to other causes. 

Those authors who first wrote in Latin on subjects where 
modern discoveries and improvements were to be described, 
followed the same modes of expression as had been adopted 
in the modern tongues. Thus, when speaking of the art of 
printing, a press was called prelum, and to print was expressed 
by the corresponding word imprimere. A similar accommoda- 
tion of old words to new objects was adopted in the vocabulary 
of war, and wherever else a like change in the language was 
called for. The principal source of errors here has been, that 
novelties would be introduced, where the language already 
possessed the requisite forms of expression ; and that writers, 
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succeeding each other, would not, in all cases, comply with 
the precedents, set them by their predecessors. Wherever 
in any art or science, or in any subject possessing novel 
qualities and relations, words and phrases had been se- 
lected to mark thein with sufficient distinctness, for a suc- 
ceeding writer to make another selection, though in itself 
equally correct, was a misfortune ; as the multiplication of 
terms and phrases on the same subject, or where there is no 
important difference in idea, has the direct effect to render 
language indefinite. But, notwithstanding some inconven- 
iences arising from this disregard of authorities, the phrase- 
ology of modern Latin, on all the principal topics where 
changes have been made, is tolerably well settled ; and no one 
should write in the Latin language on any subject of recent 
date, without first making himself familiar with the proper 
authorities. 

The Latin language has, indeed, been represented by some 
writers, as comparatively barren in expression. But Cicero, 
Caesar, Tacitus, and Pliny, to say nothing of the poets, leave 
little to be desired. Ernesti seems hardly extravagant, when 
he says, in his preface to the familiar letters of Cicero, that 
there is no species of style which these epistles do not fur- 
nish, and no topic in the affairs of life, which is not there 
treated of in appropriate phraseology. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the language of Rome has been peculi- 
arly unfortunate. A large number of the productions of the 
most distinguished authors, who wrote the Latin in its purity, 
are irrecoverably lost. If the voluminous writings of Cato, 
Varro, and Lucceius, and the lost works of Cicero, Livy, 
Sallust, Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny, and of the numerous orators 
mentioned by Cicero and Tacitus, had been preserved ; and 
if we now possessed the lost comedies of Plautus and 
Terence, and the innumerable dramatic works which ap- 
peared in Rome, from the time of Plautus to the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Latin language, no doubt the 
vocabulary as well as compass of expression would be en- 
larged. As it is, numerous modern authors, who have writ- 
ten in Latin, following, when necessary, the example of Cicero 
in his derivations from the Greek, have found no difficulty in 
expressing themselves with clearness on any subject. 

Among those writers in modern times, who have employed 
the Latin language with the greatest success in historical com- 
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position, may be mentioned Paolo Emili, or, as he styles 
himself, Paulus iEmilius, an Italian ecclesiastic, of Verona, 
who was invited into France by Louis the Twelfth, to write 
the history of that country. This work, the labor of nearly 
thirty years, was brought down by iEmilius himself to the 
time of Charles the Eighth, including part of the reign of that 
monarch ; and by his continuators to the accession of Henry 
the Fourth. Its language was polished with extraordinary 
care. Perhaps the attention of the author to classical purity 
was excessive ; and from this cause, probably, his phraseology 
is sometimes general and indistinct, where, by a slight accom- 
modation to the times of which he was writing, and without 
any real sacri6ce of Latinity, his descriptions would have 
been more exact and graphic. This history of iEmilius, 
including within its range the rise of the French monarchy, 
the early transactions of the French in Italy and Germany, 
and their early contests with the English, the whole story of 
the crusades, and, in the continuation, the civil wars which 
preceded the elevation of the house of Bourbon to the throne, 
is made up of an endless variety of topics, which put to 
the severest trial the powers of the language. This work may 
not rank as high as some others, for a display of philosophical 
disquisition nor does it evince any uncommon extent of 
research; but as an exhibition of the great facts in a most 
interesting portion of modern history, in flowing and pure 
Latin, which was probably the great object of iEmilius, it will 
always be held in high estimation. 

In the history of discovery, maritime adventures, foreign 
conquest and colonization, there are two writers, who are 
distinguished among others for exhibiting the Latin language 
to great advantage, Jerome Osorio and John Peter Maffei. 
The former was bishop of Silves in Portugal. He was 
invited by Cardinal Henry to write the history of his country 
during the reign of Emmanuel the Third. It was in this reign 
that the Portuguese discovered the Cape of Good Hope, and 
made their principal establishments in India. The history of 
Osorio, besides the details of discovery and conquest, con- 
tains an account of the wars carried on by Emmanuel with the 
Moors in Africa, and the transactions of Portugal with Spain 
and other European states. The author, though writing under 
the patronage of the court, speaks with great freedom of the 
outrageous cruelties practised towards the Jews; and by no 
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means spares Emmanuel himself. The following is a specimen 
of the manner, in which a Catholic bishop of the sixteenth 
century, writing in a country where the Inquisition was in full 
vigor, could speak of forcible conversions. 

" Fuit quidem hoc nee ex lege, nee ex religione factum. 
Quid enim? Tu rebelles animos, nullaque ad id suscepta re- 
ligione constrictos, adigas ad credendum ea, quae summa conten- 
tione aspernantur et respuunt? Idque tibi assumas, ut liber- 
tatem voluntatis impedias, et vincula mentibus injicias 1 At id 
neque fieri potest, neque Christi sanctissimum numen approbat. 
Voluntarium enim sacrificium, non vi et malo coactum, ab 
hominibus expetit; neque vim mentibus inferri, sed voluntates 
ad studium vera? religionis allici et invitari jubet," etc. — De 
Rebus Emm., Lib. i. 

The style of Osorio is, perhaps, copious to a fault. He is 
everywhere not only full, but overflowing ; and, at times, 
may be thought too rhetorical for the simplicity of the historic 
muse. His narrative is suited, from the great variety of 
topics of which it treats, to excite a deep interest in the 
reader ; and shows the Latin language to be fully adequate to 
the purposes of modern history. 

Maffei was an Italian Jesuit, who, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, was invited by the Portuguese court, to 
write a general history of their Indian possessions. For 
this purpose, the archives of the government and the records 
of the Catholic missions were submitted to his inspection. 
The work which he produced is divided into sixteen books ; 
commencing with the earliest discoveries of the Portuguese 
on the western coast of Africa, and terminating with the close 
of the reign of John the Third, sixty years after the passage 
of the Cape of Good Hope by De Gama. Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio, in his Memoirs, speaks of his acquaintance and 
intimacy with Maffei, and describes him as a true representa- 
tive of the polished Romans of the Augustan age. He 
considers Maffei as particularly eminent in historical descrip- 
tion, exhibiting objects not only in the colors of the painter, 
but presenting their very images to the eye. There is an 
anecdote of Maffei, not however, as it seems, very well 
authenticated, that he obtained a dispensation from the Pope 
to perform his devotions in Greek, that the purity of his Latin 
might not be endangered by the barbarisms of the Breviary. 
This history, besides the civil and military transactions of the 
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Portuguese in India, contains a detailed account of the 
attempts of the missionaries to introduce the Catholic religion 
among the nations of western Africa, and of the apostolic 
labors of Xavier in India and Japan. There is likewise 
some account of China and its inhabitants. No historian has 
better understood how to combine, with a general narrative, 
the more alluring details of individual adventure ; and his work, 
uniting the highest excellences of style to the greatest variety 
of incident, retains throughout the undivided attention of the 
reader. 

This history, however, is far from being perfect in all its 
parts. There is in it much less of philosophical reflection, 
than, from the subject, might be expected, and occasionally 
there are stories introduced, which are puerile and ridiculous, 
and which clearly betray the vocation of the author. Thus 
it is gravely related, that when the Portuguese crops, in a part 
of India, were in danger of being devoured by mice, a timely 
application of holy water caused these vermin to confine 
themselves to the fields of the native inhabitants ; and that a 
sea-monster, on which a Portuguese ship was nigh foundering, 
after witnessing the sign of the cross and other similar cere- 
monies, retired peaceably, and the ship escaped destruction. 
Such passages remind the reader of the prodigies of Livy. 
But it is as an author, who has been in the highest degree 
successful in adapting the Latin language to modern transac- 
tions, that Maffei is chiefly to be prized. It is difficult to 
select a passage, which will properly exhibit the characteristics 
of this writer. The following extract, however, may give 
some notion of his style and manner. 

The Portuguese on the island of Ternate, one of the 
Moluccas, were destitute of provisions, and, to supply them- 
selves, fell upon the summary mode of plundering the houses 
of the natives. A party of these marauders, in a village not 
far from the Portuguese head-quarters, had provoked the 
inhabitants to retaliate, and were severely beaten with rods. 
On their return, Menez, their commander, ordered Aroez, 
the native governor, to deliver up to him the chief of the vil- 
lage and two of the principal inhabitants. The latter he sent 
back to their homes, after having most barbarously cut off 
their hands, and the former he exposed with his arms tied 
behind his back, in the presence of both the Portuguese and 
the Indians, to be torn in pieces by famished mastiffs. This 
story is thus told by Maffei. 
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" Cum inopia cresceret in singulos dies, Gomezium 

Ariurn ad conquirenda cibaria cum arm at is aliquot insulam pera- 
grare placuit. Haud longe ab urbe Ternate vicus est, Tabonam ap- 
pellant. Eo progressi pauci ex Arii comitatu, quasi ad populan- 
dum non ad precandum venissent ; ita in asdes irrumpere, cibos 
efflagitare ; si mora fieret, per vim egerere. Cum major quam 
pro numero et loco audacia esset, non tulere diutius insolentiam 
incolte ; arreptisque quae fors obtulerat telis, Lusitanos minis 
deterrere a rapina institerunt. Inde rixa cum jurgiis orta, et 
Arius, procul clamore suorum audito, ad opem ferendam et 
sedandum tumultum accurrit. Neque segnius ac majore cum 
manu affuit prases loci, vir egregie fortis; accensisque ad ira- 
cundiam animis, cum nihilominus in temerario incepto Lusitani 
perstarent, pauci a multo pluribus circumventi, multis acceptis 
plagis, quidam etiam arrnis exuti, in arcem ad Menesium rever- 
tuntur. Horum conspectu et vociferatione ostentantium vibices, 
et sese fustibus indignum in modum acceptos ab agresti plebe 
querentium, commotus haud satis cognita causa Menesius, auc- 
tores ejusmodi facinoris ab Aroezio postulat. Graves additae 
minae, ni extemplo dedantur. Aroezius, licet malum id sibimet 
Lusitanos contraxisse non ignoraret, tamen urgente metu invitus 
obtemperat. Tabona citati praeses et duo e primariis, Menesio 
sine mora sistuntur ; e quibus ille duos praecisis manibus domum 
remisit. Prassidem vero, brachiis post tergum revinctis, in litore 
destitutum, ferocissimis duobus molossis objecit. Quorum im- 
petum ac dentes, varia. corporis declinatione, aliquamdiu frustra 
evitare conatus, horrente supplicii foeditatem effusa ex oppido 
multitudine, circumspectare primo ccepit fugatn. Cum terres- 
tres omnes exitus milite. obsessos cerneret, in mare se, quod 
supererat unum, ad incertam spem salutis immisit. Neque 
canes, quippe jam inescati, ab insequendo abstitere. Pedibus 
tantum nanti pone cum adhasrerent, dolore ac desperatione in 
rabiem actus, repente sese convertit ; dentibusque, horribile dictu, 
certare cum belluis institit : atque ad extremum, unius aure 
mordicus apprehensa, cum jam sanguis viresque deficerent, mo- 
ribundus molossum una secum ad ima detraxit. Atrox et inhu- 
manum id poenas genus haud immerito visum, eo magis quod 
Lusitano ex patriis institutis ac legibus gloriari licet, nullam 
gentium in homines damnatos mitiora exercere supplicia." — 
Hist. Ind., Lib. x. 

The last clause of this extract, containing a compliment to 
Portuguese humanity, seems to have been suggested by a 
remark of Livy on the horrid execution of the Alban Mettus ; 
and it may be doubted whether this salvo to the nation of 
Menez had any better foundation. 
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The Life of Ignatius Loyola, by the same author, is a speci- 
men of Latin on a subject entirely modern, and which, for ele- 
gance and a strict adherence to classic authority, has rarely if 
ever been equalled. That Maffei should put forth all his 
strength in writing the history of the founder of his order, was 
to be expected ; and the narrative part of this work, from the 
skill with which it is constructed, no less than from the facts de- 
tailed, acquires and maintains the strongest hold on the attention 
of the reader. Cardinal Bentivoglio refers to the description of 
Venice in this Life by Maffei, as possessing uncommon beauty; 
and, indeed, to furnish in a few short sentences, a graphic 
sketch of so diversified a city, is no common achievement in 
any language. Ignatius, barefoot and in rags, on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, having distributed among beggars the little 
money given him in charity for support on his travels, was ap- 
proaching Venice. The plague was raging in many of the 
Italian cities ; and the admission of strangers into Venice was 
attended with unusual difficulties. But the future saint, with- 
out a passport, entered, as it should seem, almost by miracle, 
unquestioned and unnoticed. 

" Saeviebat etiam turn locis aliquot foeda lues atque contagio ; 
dispositique custodes aditus oppidorum assidue tuebantur. Ig- 
natium vero ex ipso corporis habitu vel in summa coeli temperie 
metuisses, Obsita erat squalore vestis, et horrida ; color exsan- 
guis, cavum macie caput, conditi introrsum oculi, et inanes 
faucium sinus. Quocirca fiebat, non solum ut exclusus a 
diversoriis omnibus pernoctare saepe cogeretur in publico, sed 
etiam ut pallore et macie peremptum rigentemque, praetereuntes 
aliquando nonnulli ceu monstrum quoddam aut triste simulacrum 
horrerent. Ipse vero linguae imperitus, ignarus itinerum, cum 
prae defatigatione saepe deficeret, ad Fossam tamen Clodiam; 
deo adjuvante, pervenit ; quo ex emporio brevis et quotidianus 

Venetias trajectus est Venetiarum urbis in recessu 

intimo sinus Adriatici ea regio ac situs est, ut leniter stagnantes 
ex alto aquae illam ex omni parte circumluant. Ea inclitse urbi 
et ad merces copiasque invehendas opportuna receptacula, et 
contra hostiles incursus munimenta firmissima sunt. Ex iis 
porro jestuariis, majores minoresque euripi totam urbem inter- 
cursantes, variis maeandris ac flexibus ita distinguunt, ut, quot 
in partes pedibus, in totidem fere mari aditus sit ; egregio sane 
vel artis vel naturae miraculo. Inde vicorum, insularum, ac 
pontium ingens numerus ; ut qui diutius ibi versati non sunt, 
viarum locorumque, modo varietate modo similitudine saepe 
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fallantur. Sed contra ejusmodi ambages, certum paratumque 
remedium est maxima multitudo cymbarum, quae usquequaque 
dispersae norainatim ad omnia et publica et privata loca quemli- 
bet, haud ita magna meroede, trajiciant. Ignatius navi Patavina, 
ex iis quas per Medoacum flumen assidue commeant, in area 
Marciana siib noctem expositus, cum neque vias ad publica 
xenodochia nosset, nee portitori conducendo suppeterent nummi, 
assuetus longo jam usu male cubare, sub porticu Procuratoria, 
quam appellant, intendentibus jam se tenebris, vacuum opificis 
cujusdam fulcrum elegit, in quo fessos artus utcunque refice- 
ret," etc. — Ign. Vit., Lib. i. 

But the author in the Latin language, who, in modern 
times, has taken the widest range in treating of European 
politics, and of all subjects whether of war or peace, which 
fall within the province of the historian, is Thuanus. The 
place assigned this writer by some French critics, who would 
represent him as hardly inferior in any respect to the classic 
writers of antiquity, may be too high ; but any one, who will 
inquire, what faults have in fact been pointed out in his Latin, 
even by those who have been the most ready 1 and eager to 
detect them, will be surprised to see the smallness of their 
amount. The Decades of Strada, containing a history of the 
Belgic revolt against Philip the Second of Spain, have been 
likewise highly commended for their Latin style. Bentivoglio 
has, indeed, censured the plan on which Strada has conducted 
his narrative, rather too severely perhaps, (as the digressions 
of which he complains add, in our judgment, greatly to the 
value and interest of the work,) but acknowledges his merits 
as a writer. In England, of those historians, who have adopt- 
ed the Latin language, Buchanan and Camden are the most 
noted. But in every country of Europe, authors have written 
in this tongue ; and where learning has most flourished, they 
have acquired high reputation in all departments. The 
Italians have, perhaps, appeared best in Latin, both as poets 
and prose writers, though in Holland, France, England, and 
Germany, numbers contest with them the prize of pre- 
eminence. To go into detail on this subject, would carry 
us too far from the work, which we wish to notice more 
particularly in this article. 

As to the life of Washington by Glass, the circumstances 
in which it was written, in a good degree disarm criticism. 
It is hard to point out faults, where the means of avoiding 
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them were so few ; and where there are so many proofs of a 
knowledge of the Latin language and a familiarity with its use, 
beyond what are ordinarily found among American scholars. 
Glass, if an opinion may be formed from this work, had not 
read the Latin classics very extensively ; but those which he 
had read, he had conned with much care. The formation 
of simple sentences had obviously received more of his at- 
tention, than the structure of periods and continued discourse. 
Hence, not unfrequently, where there is no transgression of 
the common rules of syntax, and where all the words are 
employed in their proper meaning, the form and complexion 
of the whole, is not entirely Latin. But in the use of words 
and of idioms the faults are numerous. 

Names are Latinized in this Life with little uniformity. 
The termination ius seems to have been a favorite with the 
author. Thus we have Washingtonius, Clintonius, Hamilto- 
nius, and Tryonius, but Hudson, Knowlton, Thomson, and 
others of the same ending in English, are made to undergo no 
change. Some are written both with and without a variation 
of termination. We find, for instance, Randolph and Randol- 
phius, Franklin and Franklinius, Montgomery and Montgom- 
erius, Bunker and Bunkerius. Fayette and La Fayette are 
both used. The Latin form of this last is, we believe, in the 
French writers, Fayeta. Dinwiddie, Duquesne, De Villier, 
Burgoyne, Schuyler, Leitch, Mifflin, Jay, Marshall, Bona- 
parte, are unvaried ; but we encounter Arnoldius, Kenne- 
beckius, Braddockius, Hancockius, and a multitude besides, 
with ius added. Camden generally adds us to English names, 
though in this he is not uniform. He has Randolphus, Grin- 
dallus, Dracus, Coxus, Goodus, Hornus, Proudus, Red- 
headus, and Witheadus. As the connexion of the parts of a 
sentence in Latin, and its meaning, depend so much on the 
termination of words, this Latinizing of names is not only 
expedient, but often necessary. But the changes of termi- 
nation to make English names Latin, should be conducted by 
some rule ; and where a Latin form has once been adopted, 
there seems to be no good reason for afterwards varying it. 

The manner in which Glass often designates the generals, 
and other commanding officers in the American and British 
armies, is supported neither by ancient nor modern practice. 
Thus we read, Dux Gage, Dux Howe, Dux Prescotius, Dux 
Carletonius ; and when the same names again occur, the same 
phraseology is often repeated. On page 42, it is said, " Dux 
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Howe, cujus virtus hac pugna," etc. ; and the same person- 
age, when again introduced, page 55, has his title repeated. 
" Namque Dux Howe, quem Novum Eboraeum tendere 
recta oportebat." Dux should here be omitted, and the 
name Howe, ought to have a Latin termination. We find 
nothing in Caesar's Commentaries of " Dux Caesar," or " Dux 
Pompeius." " Dux," when applied to a military leader in 
the classics, is generally in some oblique case or in a descrip- 
tive clause. The author perhaps was misled by the use of the 
word " rex " in the classic writers. But this appellation be- 
longed so exclusively to the individual to whom it was at any 
time given, that it partook of the use of a proper name. An 
analogy between "rex " and " dux " will not hold. " Dux," 
in the modern Latin historians, is usually employed for "Duke," 
but not often, if ever, at the beginning of a sentence. Thus 
iEmilius ; " Opes Tolosatis jam destinatae erant genero Duci 
Alphonso." And " Comes in verba Ducis juravit ; et Dux 
Panagio jurejurando se regi fratri obstrinxit. " (Lib. vu.) The 
same writer, likewise, when once he has given a particular 
designation of a commander, if his name occurs again, intro- 
duces it without any addition, unless there is a necessity of dis- 
tinguishing him from some one else ; following, in this respect, 
the example of the classics. Speaking of the Venetian fleet, 
he says, " Turn forte Henricus Dandulus classi praeerat ; " 
afterwards the language is, " Dandulus miram virtutem prae- 
stitit." (Lib. vi.) Not "Henricus Dandulus," or "Dux 
Dandulus." 

The names of fortifications of all kinds are not applied by 
Glass in strict accordance with any approved usage. Thus, 
page 77 ; " Sub hoc tempus, propugnaculum Washingtonium 
expugnatum, prajsidiumque," etc. ; and " Hoc propug- 
naculo capto, aggerem Lee, litore Caesareae situm," etc. 
It is the common, we believe uniform practice, of the best 
modern writers in Latin to put the name of a fort, citadel, or 
encampment, in the genitive case, or to make use of the 
adjective form. 

The following example is from Strada. He is giving an 
account of orders issued by the Prince of Parma in battle. 

" At ubi jam praesens tam multos hostium fossorumque super 
aggerem videt; suosque, undarum ritu, modo inferre modo 
navium tormentis obnoxios referre pedem ; simulque audiit a 
Camillo a Monte tot primariorum caedem, Georgiani castelli 
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discrimen, et desperatam propemodum Palates defensionem ; 
omissa vel modica verborum cunctatione, ubi celeritate factorum 
opus esset, Montio tnandat, quas per viam tormenta subduxerat, 
ex Divi Petri Divatque Barbara propugnaculis, illico transferat 
in suum Divi Jacobi castellum, atque inde in naves indesinen- 
ter explodat ; idem ut agat e Cruris munitione, prascipit Man- 
dragonio." — Dec. Sec, Lib. vi. 

And in the same manner JEmilius. 

" Jam turrim occuparat Francus, qua? Angeli dicebatur, 
quod ibi nuntii ccelestis siguum situm erat." 

And again. 

" Ubi igitur accepit, Angeli turri potitos Francos, de se 
actum ratus," etc. — Lib. vi. 

The eighty-third book of Thuanus, in which is described 
the siege of Antwerp in 1585, would have aided Glass very 
much in the use of military language. 

Faults likewise in the selection of words and in con- 
struction are numerous. Thus, opening the book at the eighth 
chapter, we will note a few of what appear to be obvious 
errors. The first sentence is, 

" Postquam sese Novo Eboraco Americani receperant, velita- 
tio primam inter Britannorum aciem, nonnullasque copias 
Americanas, a prsefectis Knowlton et Leitch ductas, facta est." 

The word velitatio is here used, as throughout the volume, 
in the sense of a skirmish, a slight combat, or between small 
parties. This does not appear to have sufficient authority. 
Such contests were, indeed, carried on by the " velites " in 
the Roman army, and " velitatio " might seem, therefore, a 
proper word in this case. But, as it is not used by Livy and 
Caesar, it must have been liable to objection. The lan- 
guage of Livy is, " levis pugna," " leve certamen," " fiunt 
parva prcelia." Hirtius says, "minutis prceliis dimicare." 
The younger Pliny calls a skirmish " pugna? pralusio atque 
prascursio." " Velitatio " is used in the comedies of Plautus, 
and was probably thought to be a word too familiar for 
elevated historical narrative. The best modern writers follow 
the ancients in rejecting this use of the word. iEmilius says, 
"Levibus prceliis, qua? in summam universal rei spem profice- 
rent, Anglo fatigato," etc. (Lib. ix.) Similar examples 
occur in Maffei, but never, it is believed, " velitatio." 
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Another sentence of Glass on the same page is, 

" Haec victoria primum ab Americanis, ex quo Washingtonius 
imperium sibi sumpserat, reportata." 

" Reportare," in the active voice, when used in the sense 
here intended, governs the accusative, and the ablative with 
the preposition " ab". Thus Cicero, in his " Oration for the 
Manilian Law," says of the Roman generals, who preceded 
Pompey in the war with Mithridates, " Ita vestri cum illo 
rege contenderunt imperatores, ut ab illo insignia victorias, non 
victoriam, reportarent." To use this verb in the passive 
voice and " ab " with an agent, will hardly do, without 
authority. But Cicero says, "Nihil prater laudem bonis 
atque innocentibus, neque ex hostibus, neque a sociis est 
reportandum." (De Leg. in. 8.) The preposition "a " is 
here used in the same sense as before with the active verb. 
The word "sumpserat," in the above sentence, conveys a 
very different idea from what the author intended. " Sumere 
imperium " is to assume power on one's own authority. It 
is the language of royalty. C. Nepos, in his Life of Eu- 
menes, speaking of the conduct of certain individuals on the 
death of that king, adds, " Iidem post hujus occasum statirn 
regium ornatum nomenque sumpserunt." "Imperium acci- 
pere," "capere," "gerere," "habere," "cum imperio 
esse," is the language of Cicero, in cases like that under 
consideration. 

On the next page (p. 76) is this sentence ; 

" Et denud omnes obsecratus, ne causam decoram, qua versa- 
bantur, dehonestent." 

The construction rather requires, that the last word should 
be " dehonestarent." 
The next sentence is, 

" Howe, imperator Britannus, Washingtonii commeatus a 
civitatibus eois intercludere ope summa nitebatur." 

Here the author intended to say, that the British General 
Howe made strenuous efforts to intercept the supplies of 
Washington from the Eastern States ; but he has failed in 
idiom. " Intercludere," in its ordinary use, governs the 
dative of the person and the accusative of the thing, or the 
accusative of the person and ablative of the thing ; but 
here the person is in the genitive. "A," in the clause " a 
civitatibus eois," is an Anglicism. Caesar, in a case very 
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similar, says of Ariovistus, "Postridie ejus diei prater castra 
Caesaris suas copias transduxit, et minibus passuum II. ultra 
eum castra fecit ; eo consilio, uti frumento commeatuque, qui 
ex Sequanis et iEduis supportarentur, Caesarem interclu- 

deret." (Bell. Gall. Lib. i.) Cicero says, " Hisce 

omnes aditus ad Syllam intercludere ;" where "his " is in the 
dative case. The next sentence begins in this manner ; 

" Hujusce rei causa, exercitus regius, non procul a coraitatu 

Cestriensi, exponebatur." 

The meaning seems to be, "For this purpose, a royal 
army was landed not far from the county of West Chester." 
The word " exponere," however, does not of itself mean to 
land. Where this idea is expressed by " exponere," in con- 
nexion with its use there is always an ellipsis. A ship, a 
boat, a sea, or navigable water of some kind, if not directly 
mentioned, is necessarily implied. But here the implication 
depends on a knowledge of the geography of the country, 
where the military operations in question were carrying on. 
" Exponere " is used with other ellipses, and with very dif- 
ferent import ; and perspicuity requires, that forms of expres- 
sion so distinct in signification, should not be confounded. 

On the next page is this sentence ; 

" Nullum, prceter hoc, presidium insula Eboracensi erat 
Americanis, idque diutius tenere, vacuandi recipiendique rationi 
maxime contrarium fuit." 

In a note, the latter part of this passage is thus translated ; 
" was especially repugnant to the plan of evacuating and re- 
treating, adopted at that time by Washington." The verb 
vacuare, in the sense of evacuating a fortress, is never used 
in the classics ; and the verb recipere, in the sense of retreat- 
ing, is used only where the reciprocal pronoun is express- 
ed, or the construction requires it to be understood. It may 
be reasonably doubted, whether Caesar, with all his military 
knowledge, could have ever conjectured the meaning of this 
passage. Besides, there is no need of novel phraseology in 
this case. Caesar and Livy furnish numerous examples of 
appropriate phrases. The conjunction "at" is used by Glass 
with a frequency which has no parallel in the classic writers. 
In this eighth chapter, which consists of less than ten pages 
including the notes, it is found nine times ; as often as it oc- 
curs in the first four books of Caesar's " Commentaries of the 
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Gallic War." This is an example of the unskilfulness before 
alluded to, with which sentences are often united. 

But enough, perhaps, has been said of the faults of idiom 
and construction in the style of this book ; as our object is not 
to exhibit a complete list of errors, but a few specimens only, 
from which an opinion can be formed of the whole. But, not- 
withstanding what has been said on this subject, we have no 
hesitation in declaring, that the author has furnished abundant 
evidence of his capacity, not only of acquiring and using an 
ancient language, but of constructing a narrative clear, suc- 
cinct, and with the parts well proportioned to each other. He 
is often happy in the choice of words and phrases, and passa- 
ges occur of terseness and strength ; nor does the author seem 
to have been wanting in any thing to make this work a worthy 
companion of other modern histories in the same language, but 
a freer access to books and the advantages of a more correct 
and thorough criticism. We doubt, however, whether this 
Life of Washington can be used to advantage in schools ; cer- 
tainly not, without constant attention on the part of the instruc- 
tor to point out its errors and defects. 

The number of writers in America, who have adopted the 
Latin language, is small. The Latin has been taught in our 
colleges, and in many of our schools ; but, though multitudes 
have made such progress in the language as to read it with 
ease and pleasure, few have employed it in writing ; as the 
occasions for its use have been much less frequent here, than 
in Europe. The earliest literary performance in Latin, relat- 
ing to this country, and which had its probable origin on this 
side of the Atlantic, is a descriptive poem written by William 
Morrell, an Episcopal clergyman, who came to New England 
in 1623, with Robert Gorges. The author resided at Plym- 
outh about a year, and published this poem after his return to 
England. Some of the lines are elegant and harmonious. 

We have now before us a copy of an oration pronounced at 
Harvard College at the Commencement, in 1648, by the Rev- 
erend Samuel Whitney of Lynn. Mr. Whitney was educated 
in England, at Emanuel College, Cambridge ; and his oration 
is a specimen of the learning and taste of the first clergy who 
emigrated to New England. The language is such, no doubt, 
as was at that time common in the English Universities ; but 
the performance is chiefly remarkable for the fiery zeal, with 
which the orator attacks the hierarchies of England and 
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Rome. In 1648, likewise, was published in London, the re- 
ply of the Reverend John Norton of Boston to certain queries 
from Holland, respecting the ecclesiastical polity of New 
England. This treatise was in good Latin ; and is said by 
Dr. Cotton Mather to have been the first book written in that 
language in America. Inaugural and funeral orations, of great- 
er or less merit, in the Latin language, pronounced at some of 
the earlier colleges, have been published ; but the most re- 
markable specimen of American Latinity, is the " Pietas et 
Gratulatio," presented by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College to George the Third, on his accession to the 
throne. The Universities of Europe have long been accus- 
tomed to compliment new sovereigns in this way ; and Oxford 
and Cambridge, on this same occasion, presented poems to 
the King, not only in Latin and Greek, but in various Eastern 
languages. The President and Fellows of Harvard in their 
address say, " We have observed, that your Universities in 
England have been permitted to lay before your Majesty their 
poetical oblations ; we have flattered ourselves, that we may 
be allowed to express the fullness of our hearts in the same 
manner." There are in this collection thirty-one poems of 
various merit. The first is attributed to President Holyoke, 
and the last to Governor Bernard. We will copy the latter 
as a favorable specimen of the volume. 

" EPILOGUS. 

" Isis et Camus placide fluentes, 
Qua novem fastos celebrant sorores, 
Deferunt Vatum pretiosa Regi 

Dona Britanno. 

" Audit haec Flumen, prope Bostonenses 
duod Novanglorum studiis dicatas 
Abluit sedes, eademque sperat 

Munera ferre. 

" Obstat huic Phoebus, chorus omnis obstat 
Virginum : frustra officiosa pensum 
Tentat insuetum indocilis ferire 

Plectra juventus. 

" Attamen, si quid studium placendi, 
Si valet quidquam Pietas Fidesque 
Civica, omnino rudis haud peribit 

Gratia Musas. 
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" Quin erit tempus, cupidi augurantur 
Vana ni Vates, sua cum Novanglis 
Grandius quoddara meliusque carmen 

Chorda sonabit. 

" Dum regit mundum occiduum Britannus, 
Et suas artes, sua jura terris 
Dat novis, nullis cohibenda metis 

Regna capessens ; 

" Dum Deus, pendens agitationes 
Gentium, fluxo moderatur orbi, 
Passus humanum genus hie perire, 

Hie renovari." 

Seven of these loyal effusions are ascribed to Stephen 
Sewall, at that time an undergraduate, and afterwards professor 
of Oriental literature. The same gentleman, in 1786, publish- 
ed a translation of the first book of Young's " Night Thoughts, " 
in Latin hexameter verse. This version, styled by the au- 
thor " Nocte cogitata," has lines not unworthy of the original. 

An oration in Latin, pronounced in the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia 1782, by John Francis Coste, chief of 
the medical staff of the French army in the United States, is to 
be reckoned among the curiosities of its kind. The author at 
that time received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
College. His discourse is entitled, " De Antiqua Medico- 
philosophia Orbi Novo adaptanda." Of the same class of 
compositions are our countryman Dr. Waterhouse's " Dis- 
sertatio Medica de Sympathia," read at his graduation in 
Leyden in 1780, and the same gentleman's " Oratio Inaugu- 
ralis in Academia Harvardiana," in 1783. 

Probably the most considerable essay in Latin composition, 
which has been made by a native of this country, is the hex- 
ameter version of the " Telemachus," by the Abbe Viel, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1808, and, in a second edition, in 1814. 
Etienne Bernard Alexandre Viel was born in New Orleans in 
the year 1736. He studied at Paris, and became a member 
of the Congregation of the Oratory. At the dissolution of that 
body by the new French government, he returned to Louisiana, 
and exercised the priestly function in the parish of Attakapas. 
In 1812 he returned to France, and died there in 1821. The 
first edition of his work was published during his absence in 
America, at the cost of six of his pupils, who accompanied it 
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with a dedication to the author. The second edition he, in 
turn, dedicated to them. At present we have not at hand a 
copy of the work, and are therefore unable to speak of it so 
fully as, from its great curiosity and value, we should desire, 
or to add any thing to the remarks which lie by us in a few 
memoranda. As the language of the Telemachus received its 
complexion, in a great measure, from the familiarity of its 
author with the poets of antiquity, the Abbe says, in his Ad- 
vertisement, that in his version he has not dared to correct 
Virgil and Horace, but has adopted their phraseology, as 
being appropriate to his object. We think it may be said 
with safety, that he shows a perfect acquaintance with the 
language of all the principal Latin poets, and has very hap- 
pily imitated them. His versification is easy and spirited ; 
and, in general, very correct. We have a copy, made when 
the volume was in our hands, of a short passage from the first 
book ; it is the description of the prospect from the cave of 
Calypso. 

" Stabat in ^cclivi Divse domus : t unde per ( omnem 
Prospectus patet oceanum ; modo fluctibus aequor 
Stat placidum : modo saxa fremens latrantibus undis 
Verberat, insanitque minax, et surgit aquae mons : 
Parte alia flumen spatiatur ; et insula fundo 
Plurima consurgit, quam circum frondibus ornant 
Florentes tiliae : superaddita populus ingens 
Eminet ostentans caput ambitiosa sub auras. 
Ipsi autem campis fusi circum undique fontes 
Ludere amant ; quorum vitreas hie praepete cursu 
Volvit aquas, tardat sopitos ille canales : 
Mille per ambages alter, per mille recursus 
Ad caput ire loci captus dulcedine fingit: 
Eminus aerei, nimbosa cacumina, montes 
Mille situs pandunt varios, spcctacula mille : 
Vicinos colles, ceu penduia serta, coronat 
Pampinus : uvarum raras sibi purpura frondes 
Quaerit, et ipsa sua vitis sub mole laborat. 
Exhilarant campos horti sub imagine lseta 
Immensa? ficus, oleaeque, et Persica malus, 
Caeteraque, arridens quae plurima pullulat arbos." 

Among the numerous poems, didactic, pastoral, and epic, 
in the Latin language, which appeared in Italy, after the re- 
vival of literature, there is one, which, from its relation to 
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America, and especially from the circumstance, that it was 
probably written in the new world, at least in part, may seem 
to deserve some notice here. It is an epic poem on the dis- 
covery of America, entitled " Columbus," written by 
Ubertino Carrara, an Italian Jesuit. This poem was first 
published, in 1715, at Rome. The author was a Neapolitan, 
and of noble descent ; and was for many years professor of 
polite literature at Rome in the Jesuits' College. He is said, 
in the Biographic Universelle, to have continued in this sta- 
tion till his death ; but this seems to be contradicted by a 
passage in the poem itself. Near the end of the last book of 
the Columbus, there are the following lines, which imply, that 
the poet had resided at least ten years in America. 

" At me jam dudum defunctum finibus Indis, 
Semiferina inter Caribum commercia, voces 
Dedoctum Latias, et barbara verba sonantem, 
Suadet amor quassam cursu revocare phaselum 
Tybridis ad ripas ; ubi, post duo lustra reversus, 
Dulcibus expector vix agnoscendus amicis, 
Fassus crine senem. Jam me gratissimus amnis 
Accipit averso labentem gurgite ; nosco 
Reptatam geminis a Fundatoribus oram, 
Altricisque Lupa? caveam ; gradiorque sub umbra. 
Heliadum, quas digrediens arbusta reliqui." 

Lib. xn. 941. 

As the author died in 1715, the same year in which his 
poem was published, and as he had then just returned from 
America, it may be fairly inferred, that the poem was chiefly 
written, or greatly modified, on this side of the Atlantic. 
There are passages, likewise, which indicate familiarity with 
the scenery of the Canary Islands and the West Indies. 

The "Columbus " is constructed according to the most ap- 
proved rules of epic song. The unities are fully preserved ; 
and the whole plan of the poem, including episodes and char- 
acters, would no doubt receive the sanction of the Stagyrite, 
except perhaps the introduction of the heathen mythology, in 
connexion with Christianity, which admits of no other defence 
than the practice of some of the predecessors of Carrara ; par- 
ticularly of Camoens in the " Lusiad." The author obvious- 
ly meant to have authority for the arrangement of the principal 
parts of his poem. Like the " iEneid," it consists of twelve 
books ; and the whole number of lines differs but little from 
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that of the epic of Virgil. JEneas arrives in Italy in the sixth 
book ; and it is in the sixth book that Columbus first lands on 
the American shore. The " JEneid " terminates with the 
secure establishment of the Trojan exiles in Latium ; the 
admission of America to all the rights of sisterhood with Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, is the closing scene of the "Columbus." 
The annunciation of the subject of the poem is in simple 
language. 

" Primus ab Europa, Solis qui viserit urnam, 
Perque prophanatum velis mare, maxima regna 
Regibus Hispanis, orbemque adjecerit orbi, 
Sit mihi materies operis." Lib. i. 1. 

The poet calls to his aid the powerful goddess of Cyrrha, 
and addresses his patron, the librarian of the Vatican. Fame 
reports, that a ship of discovery is to sail from Cadiz ; a 
multitude assemble at that place, and Columbus, who com- 
mands the expedition, having harangued them, cuts the fast- 
enings with his sword, and sets sail. Beyond the Fortunate 
Islands, Discord, on a rock in the ocean, gives vent to her 
fears that parts of the world hitherto severed, were about to 
be brought into close union. She descends to the residence 
of Proteus, and inquires of that divinity, whether he is aware 
of the evils impending. He informs her, that the time for 
uniting the two worlds had arrived ; but consoles her with the 
assurance, that the gold of the west, would occasion new con- 
tests ; and that Pluto would favor the progress of the Span- 
ish miners. The fleet is dispersed through the agency of 
Proteus ; Discord joins in the fray ; the Admiral's ship is sep- 
arated from the rest, and broils are excited among the men. 
In this exigency, the goddess Aretia addresses the Thunderer 
in Olympus, prays for a more intimate union of different 
parts of the globe, and that aid may be afforded to Columbus, 
who is now on the verge of destruction. Pater aztherius re- 
plies, that his former promises are confirmed, and that to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, there shall be added a fourth sister. 
He says, that the daughter of the chief of Cuba is dear to him 
beyond all others, that ere a lustrum is completed, Auria 
shall take the name of America. He then commands Aretia 
to rescue the fleet, and to prepare Columbus for impending 
dangers in India. Aretia descends with Love accompanying 
her. Love enters the hearts of all, and discords cease. The 
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fleet approaches TenerifFe, where Columbus had understood 
there was an arch erected to Janus, and a fearful gate, which 
being unopened, there would be no passage to India. On the 
arch was inscribed, — 

" Janua pandetur nulli, quse ducit ad Indos." 

The goddess Aretia visits the spot and alters the inscrip- 
tion to — 

" India pandetur, patriam cui Janua fecit." 

As that part of the fleet which was separated from the Ad- 
miral approached the Island of TenerifFe, the men are regaled 
with the spicy breezes from the island. Discord, alarmed 
at the prospect, assumes the garb of the goddess of Fortune, 
and hastens to the temple of the divinity. She extols the 
powers of the priestess as superior to those of Circe ; and 
adds, that a people, upon whom the power of Proteus had 
been in vain exerted, would soon approach the Island, and ex- 
horts her to deceive them with such splendid forms of happi- 
ness, that they may believe themselves to have already reached 
the golden realms of India. The Spaniards land, and are at 
length entangled in the toils of the priestess of the temple of 
Fortune. They are invited to her mansion and regaled with a 
sumptuous feast. While they are at table, the priestess enter- 
tains them with the story of the planting of the vine in Tene- 
rifle, and the Spaniards consider this Island as the residence of 
bliss, and that no other country need be sought. 

Columbus, in the mean time, arrives at the Grand Canary, 
and, leaving his men, goes out to explore the country, with no 
other guard than his sword. He is met by the Genius loci, 
in the form of a nymph, who entertains him with legends of 
the island, and invites him to visit the wonders of the place. 
In their rambles, he sees, between two lofty mountains, the 
gate of Janus ; and a voice was heard declaring, that he was 
the individual designated by the inscription. Use is here made 
of the double meaning of the word janua, which signifies a 
gale, and Genoa, the native place of Columbus ; all which 
has quite too much the nature of a conceit. As the gate is dis- 
covered, a loud roaring follows, and the doors open. A tem- 
ple appears, the dome of which ascends to the sky. While 
Columbus is contemplating the splendors of the building, the- 
goddess Aretia, veiling her radiance in part, advances, and de- 
clares herself to have been his guardian angel from childhood. 
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Columbus, filled with wonder, inquiries where he is, and the 
design of the magnificence surrounding them ; and imagines 
himself to be either in heaven, or heaven's suburbs. 

The poet now enters on a course of splendid description, 
in which he has some success. Without undertaking to 
follow him in detail, it will be sufficient to say, that Columbus 
finds himself in the palace of the Virtues ; and, after having 
passed a hundred doors, as many staircases, and as many 
halls, he at length reaches the lofty summit of the edifice. 
Here is seen a spacious apartment, into which no earthly vapor 
ever enters ; the residence of the holy sisters. Among 
other wonders, Columbus is furnished with arms for his voy- 
age, particularly a shield, on which is embossed much of the 
future history of Spain, the discoveries of De Gama in the 
East, and a sketch of the New World. Columbus puts on the 
armor, and inquires what enemy is to be encountered. The 
goddess replies, that he would hereafter be attacked by can- 
nibals, and that this shield would be needed. She likewise 
informs him of the situation of his companions, teaches him 
how to rescue them, and, before leaving him, brings to his 
view the daughter of the king of Cuba, banging from a rock, 
and exposed to a sea-monster. This princess Columbus is to 
deliver ; and Aretia engages, that the difference of language 
shall be no obstacle to his intercourse with the natives. 

Columbus hastens to his companions, delivers those who 
were in thraldom to the Goddess of Fortune ; and all are eager 
to sail for the Indies. A new ship having been built of fir 
from the grove of Fortune, the fleet again spreads its sails. 
During the passage, Columbus entertains his companions with 
a narrative of the wars in Granada, against the Moors. As 
the voyage, however, is long, the men become mutinous ; but, 
by the discreet management of their commander, they are so 
far pacified, that they yield obedience, till land is seen, and 
the New World is discovered. 

Superstition had anticipated her own downfall ; and, in her 
rage inspired by despair, determined to destroy Auria, the 
daughter of the king of Cuba, the heiress of India. The 
ocean, through the influence of the fiend, had been thrown 
into violent commotion ; and Arviragus, the father of Auria, 
was warned by an oracle, if he would still the waves, to 
expose his daughter on a rock, that she might be married to a 
monster of the deep. Great preparations were made for the 
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performance of this cruel act, and multitudes were assembled 
to witness the event. At this moment Columbus arrives at 
Cuba, from the place where he had first landed. The poet 
in his description of the residence of Arviragus, had in view, 
perhaps, the site of the modern city of Havana. 

" Est in conspectu portus, quo nullus ad Indos 
Divitior : sedet in clivo pulcherrima Cuba ; 
Et quia de miro cretae candore penates 
Crustantur, longe meret hinc argentea credi. 
Inter utrumque latus colles, studiosaque forsan 
Parthenopes simulacrum aliquod regionibus illis 
Reddere, Pausilypum geminum natura locavit. 
Addidit et concham spatiosi gurgitis, utque 
Dormiat in clauso mitis tranquilizer unda, 
In mare protendit tanquam duo brachia tellus 
Vestita arboribus : credas hoc litore natas 
Alnos Pyramidas nemorum, pinusque gigantas 
In spem primarum ratium, sedemque libenter 
Hanc colere, et primas hie expectare secures. 
Pulchra loci facies, nee tempore pulchrior ullo, 
Quam quo sub noctem scopulo pendebat in alto 
Non nisi cum magno moritura Auria paratu ; 
Plebe, viris, pueris, et matribus omnia plena 
Litora, prata, vias, turres, delubra, fenestras, 
Pompa favillarum feriebat ; ut ignea posset 
Ignibus astrorum jam tune contendere Cuba." 

Lib. vii. 378. 

Auria is of course rescued ; but Androphagus, a neighbour- 
ing chief, resolves on fighting for her hand. A series of con- 
tests ensues ; Androphagus is finally vanquished, and the union 
of Auria, under the name of America, with the Tuscan 
Americus is made sure. 

This is a very general and imperfect outline of the " Colum- 
bus." The poem has a sufficient variety of incident, and the 
versification is smooth and melodious ; but there are few pas- 
sages, which reach the sublime. In one instance where sub- 
limity is evidently the aim of the poet, his failure is most 
signal. It is where the fleet of Columbus is dispersed by 
Proteus, at the solicitation of Discord. As iEolus is so far 
distant that the ocean is undisturbed by winds, Proteus, blow- 
ing his shell, assembles his marine forces ; and the breathing, 
spouting, and snorting, of so many huge animals, as were now 
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collected, were more terrible to the fleet, than a tempest. A 
scene so inherently ludicrous does not admit of relief from 
sounding hexameters. The conception belongs of right to the 
mock-heroic. 

Many of the episodes are beautiful, and excite a strong 
interest in the reader. Traits of Indian character are happily 
introduced, and the customs of the aborigines occasionally 
described. In the eighth book the king Arviragus and Auria 
visit the Spanish ships, ask numerous questions, and receive 
satisfactory replies. Columbus entertains them with a brief 
narrative of his voyage, and puts their faith to a severe trial 
by broaching the doctrine of the existence of Antipodes. 
Columbus regales them with wine ; and a sumptuous entertain- 
ment is sent to the ships from the royal palace. Among 
other delicacies, a serpent of huge dimensions is served up 
entire. 

" Ecce autem facies epuli nova ; magnus in orbe 
Gemmantis patinae, manibusque ingentis Ephebi 
Vix sustentandus, inensis apponitur anguis 
Integer, et patriae conditus arotnate frugis. 
Anguis erat, talem frons extima et esse monebat, 
Crista,""caput, squamae, quasque extra porrigitur vas 
Cauda, volubilium spirarum caerula tractu. 
Terruit Hispanos colubri praesentia ; nemo 
Tangere sustimuit, credunt vix cernere tutum ; 
Dux anceps alio vultus num flecteret, haesit." 

Lib. vin. 380. 

To relieve the guests from their embarrassment, the beau- 
tiful and gentle Auria enters upon a full account of the animal, 
and describes its food and modes of life. Still further to 
inspire confidence, she takes herself the first slice ; Columbus 
follows, and the Spaniards, one and all, 

" Accipiunt, mandunt, admiranturque, nee ore 
Aut oculis tantum, gestu quoque gaudia fassi." 

But enough of the epic of Carrara. If the preceding 
remarks appear desultory, it may be recollected, that they are 
united, though perhaps loosely, by the common bond of mod- 
ern Latin. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

SPARKS'S EDITION of FRANKLIN'S WRITINGS. 

The fact, that Mr. Sparks has undertaken the proposed edition of 
Franklin's works, is a sufficient guarantee that it will be faithfully and 
ably prepared. It will be readily admitted by everybody, that his qualifi- 
cations and means for the undertaking are decidedly superior to those of 
any other person. The first volume is to be taken up by an original life 
of Franklin, written by Mr. Sparks, containing many particulars respect- 
ing political transactions of Franklin during his residence in France, 
brought to light by the researches of the editor in the English and French 
archives, particularly such as go to elucidate the subject of Franklin's 
patriotism and political good faith. The work will also contain material 
additions to the writings of Franklin, as comprehended in former collec- 
tions. Mr. Sparks has classified the various subjects, and arranged them 
in a clear method. The historical and explanatory notes of the editor 
will constitute a very valuable part of this edition. Great progress has 
been made in the work, which is, we understand, expected to be comple- 
ted in the course of next year. From a specimen volume of the work 
which we have seen, we are confident that it will fully meet the public 
expectation, both as to the manner in which it is edited, and the typog- 
raphy and style of mechanical execution. 



ERRATA. 

Page 43, line 36, for Whitney, read Whiting. 
" 52, " 25, for sustirauit read sustinuit. 



